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comes reudis(t) by umlaut, and from this 
person the i is carried first into the second 
pers. plur. and then into the first pers. plur. 
' Spateres perdiest' (I. 10) is misleading, be- 
cause it is analogical and rare ; the regular 
development requires e, as in perdesse, 'Eul.' 

17- 

§449 In spite of Neumann's remark, 1. c. 
p. 583, the ending of the 1. and 2. pers. plur. 
pres. subj. are still given as -iens, and -iez ; 
cf. also §454 and §461. 

§456. The ending -eie in the imperf. ind. of 
the first conjugation is due not merely to the 
analogy of the auxiliary avoir (aveie), but 
rather to the influence of all the other verbs 
whose imperfect ended in popular Latin -Sam. 

§451-2. Clianle(t) is again given as 3. pers. 
sing, of the preterit=Lat. cantdv(i)t. 

§452. The trigraph jtj (cf. jdj §76), is not 
mentioned in §217 where it would have be- 
longed. It is to be presumed that it stands 
for I', but then the mode of representation is 
not strictly phonetic ; jf or it' (and so also 
jd') would have sufficed. 

§463. Cf. par H11 imus in the paradigm, but 
cantavhnns §451. In §428 the possibility is 
granted that -iiues and ames may have de- 
veloped from -ivinius, -avimns, and in §39 are 
given amamus, parlimus, and the paragraph 
ends with the sentence ' Alle diese Formen (of 
§39) fin den sich belegt.' 

§465-3. Sojfrir does not belong in a list of 
inchoative presents. 

§471-3. Schwan here allows Umlaut for the 
strong perfects in the 2. pers. sing; -esli>is(t), 
which inconsistently enough he did not admit 
in the case of the -dgdi perfects of the second 
class of weak verbs. In his explanation of 
the vowel in the 1. and 2. pers. plur. (-imes, 
-isles), Schwan limits the analogical influence 
to the perfects of the 2. and 3. class of the 
secondary verbs. The analogy, I think, is 
wider; it is due to a consciousness in the 
language that the 2. pers. sing, and the 1. and 
2. pers. plur. should have the same vowel. 
Criticism of a similar nature has to be passed 
on another instances of the workings of analo- 
gy, as Schwan formulates the influence; cf. 
§456. 

§476. Latin feci becomes fis (or *fi z) regu- 
larly, not *fi . This form is posited by Schwan 



merely to substantiate his views with regard 
to the development of words like Chambrai ; 
cf. §79-2. Fecit (§486-2) should have become 
*feist, not *feit. The original conjugation 
must have been 1. fis (fiz), 3 feist, 6 firent, 
and 2 feisis, 4 feisimes, 5 feisistes. This is 
changed to fis, feisis, fist, feisimes, feisistes, 
firent and then 2, 4 and 5 becomes fesis, 
fesimes, fiesistes, when the whole tense goes 
over to the second class of strong perfects. 

§486. The explanation of the history of 
ducere is misrepresented, because of the 
author's erroneous view with regard to the 
development of -u<o, -nca ; cf. §201. 

§492-2. Only the 3. pers. sing, and plur. of 
vo/ui as-ui perfect are said to have remained, 
while §499 also gives the 1. pers. sing. v6lui> 
voil. 

§498. The perfect of debere is similar to fiiii 
only after eu had been contracted to 11 ; hence 
it is inaccurate to say that d'eus,d'eiimes,d'enstes 
are analogical to the same persons of fui. 
The second division of this paragraph is quite 
new. He posits for French proper azvis, azt'i- 
mes, awistes, which become in analogy to fui, 
and with the stem vowel of the strong forms 
ous, oiimes, busies. At the same time it is im- 
possible to decide, whether the author believes 
that azvis became *awus, and then ous, or 
whether the two changes, which he supposes, 
took place simultaneously. Suchier would 
scarcely recognize his study in Z.f.r.Ph. ii, 
in this new dress. 

§504-5. If avrai shows the regular develop- 
ment of v-\-r— , how is saurai to be explained ? 
Analogy to aurai (as is supposed §507-. ) is 
out of the question. Cf. Neumann, 1. c. p. 55S. 

§511. O. Fr. recoif derives from *recepo, 
not recepio, and is regular. 

John E. Matzke. 
T.e'and Stanford Jr. Univ. 



GERMAN HUMANISM. 

Aibrecht von Eyb und die Friihzeit des deut- 
schen Humanismus, von Dr. Max Herr- 
mann. Berlin; Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1893. 8vo, pp. vii, 437. 

In the issue of Way, 1893. of this journal, we 
reviewed the first two volumes of Mr. Herr- 
mann's work on Aibrecht von Eyb, containing 
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Albrecht's German writings, and it was with 
a certain curiosity, but not without some 
skepticism that we took up the third and last 
volume, containing Albrecht's life. Would 
the author furnish the promised proofs of his 
assertions and solve the questions that arose in 
the preceding volumes ? We are glad to state 
that Mr. Herrmann has indeed redeemed his 
pledges, and has fully vindicated for his hero 
the position due to him as the first German 
humanist, preceding even Niklas von Wyle. 
We may, however, add at once that we can- 
not consider it proved that the latter made an 
important, and unacknowledged, loan, for his 
'Translationes ' from one of Eyb's original 
Latin works. 

A rare combination of thorough methodical 
research and extraordinary good luck, has 
enabled the author to give us such detailed 
information about Albrecht's life and works 
as we hardly possess about any German writer 
before 1500. 

In the modest family mansion of Schloss 
Sommersdorf in Franconia, Albrecht von Eyb 
was born on the 24th of August, 1420. His 
mother Margarete gave the boy the first in- 
struction, and it is in honor of this first teacher 
that Albrecht's most important Latin work is 
named 'Margarita poetica.' From Erfurt, 
where he had gone to continue his studies, he 
is called home by the news of his father's 
death ; his brother Ludwig, now the head of 
the family, sends him to attend school at 
Rotenburg and, afterwards, again at Erfurt. 
Ludwig's learned cousin, Johannes von Eyb, 
whom Albrecht highly praises both as his 
teacher and his friend, and who himself had 
pursued his legal studies in Italy, probably 
exerted his influence to have the young man 
sent to that country, then the fountain-head 
of all science and learning. In 1444, Albrecht 
left Germany, and during a sixteen years' stay 
at the Italian universties, became thoroughly 
imbued with humanistic ideas in regard to 
form as well as to thought. From Pavia he 
went to Bologna, and thence, to escape the 
plague, to Padua. We learn about his 
teachers both in the legal and in the philo- 
sophical faculty, among them, first of all, 
Balthasar Rasinus, with whom he was later to 
read Plautus. In Bamberg, where he was 



obliged to go and stay a year (1452), we find 
him occupied with literary work. "Another 
Ovid," to use Mr. Herrmann's lucky compari- 
son, he takes pen in hand to console himself, 
and in these short essays of the year 1452, we 
have the earliest examples of humanistic 
writings by a German on German soil. As 
soon as he has acquired his Bamberg canonry, 
he hastens back to Italy, where we can trace 
him at Bologna and Pavia. In the former 
city, he meets with a number of Germans who 
were to form the van-guard of humanism in 
their Cimmerian country, and it certainly be- 
speaks Eyb's high estimation among his 
country-men that they conferred upon him the 
high honor of ' procurator almanorum naci- 
onis ' for the year 1453. That Eyb did not 
give all his time and thought to his studies is 
shown by a collection of loose songs, some of 
them more than spicy, which he wrote in his 
Tibullus manuscript; we may mention that 
his first literary production in Germany treats 
of a similar subject : ' de speciositate Barbare 
puelle.' He also experiences the trials and 
tribulations characteristic of student life : his 
money will never go as far as his economical 
guardian and brother Ludwig expects, and 
the student has even to resort to the threat of 
leaving the clerical orders in order to wrest 
two hundred florins from the close hands of 
Ludwig, who, it appears, had never been a 
student. 

In Pavia, he finishes his studies and takes 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. Not only to 
professional studies, however, were these last 
four or five years given, but also to the liberal 
arts : in Pavia he read Plautus with Balthasar 
Rasinus, a study which was to be very fruitful 
for his literary work. 

As a mature man of nearly forty years, Eyb 
returns to Germany and not with empty hands, 
for the ' Margarita poetica ' was finished in the 
spring of 1459; probably it was not only con- 
ceived, but also composed, in Italy. But the 
work was written for Germany, where com- 
plete texts of classic authors were as yet very 
rare and where, therefore, such an anthology 
was much needed. Eyb's work was to be a 
repertory of the classic art both of writing and 
of living, for it is the moral aspect as much as 
the literary that he emphasizes. How proud 
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Albrecht himself was of his book is shown by 
the hexameter of his own hand at the end of 
the manuscript, 

Gloria Alberti nullum moritura per euum, 1459, 
and though we cannot help smiling at the 
enthusiastic self-admiration that inspired the 
author to this his only ride on the classic 
Pegasus, it is nevertheless true that the work 
was very valuable and was greatly appreciated 
by the public. This appears from the fact 
that it is one of the few books of the time that 
were printed, and no less than fifteen editions 
of it are known to have been issued within 
thirty-two years (1472-1503). 

The first months in Germany seemed to 
augur the peaceful life of a scholar, such as 
had been the dream of Ulrich von Hutten 
before events, stronger than himself, called 
him into the arena of public life and struggle. 
We have three treatises about marriage and 
woman, the last of Eyb's humanistic work in 
Latin, which he finished between the 24th of 
November, 1459 and the 8th of January, 1460. 

During the succeeding ten years, we can 
find no trace of literary occupation : this entire 
period seems to have been spent in the wild 
scramble for dignities and benefices. One 
can hardly imagine a more picturesque 
chapter, one more descriptive of the general 
distress at the end of the middle ages, than 
that which describes the history of Albrecht's 
efforts to get possession of his Wiirzburg arch- 
deaconry, involving as it did, two journeys 
across the- Alps to the Apostolic see, captivity, 
release for a heavy ransom, and final instal- 
lation, after the whole apparatus of temporal 
and spiritual power had been set in motion. 

In the seventies, a "feverish activity" — as 
Mr. Herrmann calls it with some exagger- 
ation — follows this stagnation : the ' Ehebiich- 
lein ' was dedicated to the Imperial City of 
Nuremberg on January 1, 1472, the 'Spiegel 
derSitten' was " angefangen, gemittelt vnnd 
geendet " in May, 1474. 

There is a remarkable contrast between Al- 
brecht's Latin and his German writings. The 
former are simply a mosaic, culled with minut- 
est care from the classic authors ; in the latter 
we discover a vigor and conciseness of style 
for which Mr. Herrmann fails to give any ex- 
planation. The brilliant qualities of Albrecht's 



German works, winch stand out in bold relief 
against his humanistic prolixity and lack of 
method elsewhere, seem to allow of only one 
explanation. Albrecht is but another Antaeus 
gathering strength from the touch with the 
native soil ; it is his mother-language that 
endows him with qualities which were refused 
him in his Latin efforts, and which give color 
and life to his German books. 

On the 24th of July, 1475, Albrecht von Eyb 
passed away, and though his works were 
printed again and again, posterity very soon 
forgot the author's name and fate. But this 
ungratefulness is quite pardonable, for his best 
work was not published until 1511, nearly forty 
years after it was written, and then it appear- 
ed with a crowd of other translations, whilst 
in 1474, it would have been the only one 
besides that of Boethius. In 1511, Humanism 
had conquered the countries north of the 
Alps, not, however, to find the ground ready 
for a purely literary development, but to serve 
only as a powerful weapon in the struggle 
with the highest questions left unsolved by the 
middle ages. As far as Humanism did de- 
velop by itself, it became philology and was, 
therefore, too exclusive to have any sympathy 
with the attempts at popularization, made by 
its precursors. 

Much praise is due to Mr. Herrmann for his 
book, expounding, as it does, his hero's life 
and works. Nowhere is his information 
meager, nowhere is he satisfied with offering 
bare facts. His object is to give a vivid 
picture of the period and of all the relations in 
which Albrecht stood with its various inter- 
ests. We learn about his brother Ludwig, 
who played an important part not only in Al- 
brecht's life, but also in the political history 
of his time; we learn, too, about Balthasar 
Rasinus, the Plautus interpreter at Pavia, 
about the German element in the legal faculty 
of Bologna from 1433-1459, especially about 
Eyb's " commilitones " there in 1453, about 
the men that made up the chapter of Eich- 
stadt, where he seems to have spent most of 
his life after returning from Italy. Exhaustive- 
ness is Mr. Herrmann's ambition, and although 
in a few of his excursus he seems to over- 
shoot the mark, his method on the whole 
serves to enliven and give color, to his subject, 
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which, it must be remembered, is not only the 
life and works of Albrecht, but the beginnings 
of German humanism in general. We can- 
not dwell upon those parts of the book in 
which Mr. Herrmann traces Albrecht's method 
of composition in Latin and German, and in 
which a number of critical questions are suc- 
cessfully solved ; in our judgment, these parts 
are very good. 

As we have already hinted, we find some 
fault with Mr. Herrmann's idea of thorough- 
ness. A digression about rhetoric as a school 
discipline, beginning with Ad Herennium,' 
and another about the institution of marriage, 
beginning with the Jewish ideas with regard 
to it, are hardly indispensable to a true appreci- 
ation of the ' Ehebiichlein ' and the ' Spiegel 
der Sitten.' Would not some more detailed 
statement of Albrecht's principles of translat- 
ing have done more good, at least toward 
firmly establishing his prominent place among 
the early German prose-writers? 

Finally, we want to speak at some length of 
the fourth chapter ('Residence at Bamberg,' 
1452), which offers occasion for criticism. That 
Mr. Herrmann should be somewhat inclined 
to overestimate the value of Albrecht is only 
natural ; but we cannot be expected to follow 
him in this, nor to accept as proved what, at 
best, seems but probable to the unprejudiced 
mind. As to the first two treatises, ' de 
speciositate Barbare puelle tractatus ' and 
'Appellacio mulierum Bambergensium,' we 
do accept his theory that they are products 
of Eyb's pen, but for the internal reason 
only — not mentioned in the book — that they 
seem to keep so very close to the models after 
which they were written. Still, the question 
remains, why should Schedel have suppressed 
the author's name in his copies? And are we 
really sure that there had not been any human- 
istic tendencies in Bamberg before Albrecht ? 
The letter that follows was undoubtedly 
written by Eyb, but we do not believe with 
Mr. Herrmann that it was addressed to his 
friends in Italy. The letter is the fourth that 
the writer sent to the same person within a 
period of a few days, and to judge from the 
impatience with which answers are expected, 
it is clear that it cannot have been sent to a 
place very far away from the writer. Besides, 



the sentence: " Vos nichilominus nature et 
pietatis officii, quo vincti _/umus, memor«(!) 
e//e_/cio," proves two things; namely, that the 
pronoun of the second person plural indicates 
but one person, and that this person is a rela- 
tive of his. The way in which he expresses 
himself about his own brother Ludwig is 
another point in our favor. Who now was 
this relative whom he addresses as "patrone" 
(or are we to risk the conjecture " patrue " ?) 
" et preceptor optime " and before whom he 
parades his humanistic knowledge ? None 
other, we think, than his cousin Johannes von 
Eyb, the learned licentiate in law, the owner 
of the three volumes of commentaries on the 
Decretals, afterwards in Albrecht's library. 
We now bring forward a hypothesis of our 
own in regard to the ' Sermon of Communion ' 
and the ' Praise of the city of Bamberg,' both 
of which are found in the appendix of the 
' Margarita poetica,' and have been attributed 
to Albrecht by Mr. Herrmann : they were 
written by Johannes von Eyb and Albrecht 
pays him the highest compliment by placing 
them among the works of Italian humanists, 
which he wished to be regarded as models of 
rhetorical art ! If Albrecht was at all at Bam • 
berg in 1452, it appears to us that this 
must, indeed, have been the time when he 
enjoyed the instruction (referred to in the 
' Margarita poetica ') of his much older cousin, 
who was provost of Ansbach and canon of the 
Bamberg cathedral. We do not know whether 
the instruction was given by word of mouth or 
by letters: but that Johannes was a man of 
culture, to whom even the more humanis- 
tic writers, for example, Cicero and Valerius 
Maximus, were well known, is shown by Mr. 
Herrmann himself (p. 15). 

Our reason for not admitting Albrecht's 
authorship is that he does not claim the 
essays himself, and that they do not seem to 
contain any contributions from his memorable 
'quotation book.' Their independence of 
style makes it impossible for us to believe 
that they were written by Albrecht, who was 
not very likely to write more than two or three 
lines without referring to some classic author 
to back him up. Since we do not know of 
anybody else with literary tastes in Bamberg 
at that time, we risk the supposition, against 
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Mr. Herrmann, that those essays were written 
by Johannes, not Albrecht, von Eyb. There 
are, however, three more treatises in that ap- 
pendix which Mr. Herrmann attributes to Al- 
brecht. We are told that we possess the 
official speeches, both of the ' doctorandus ' 
and of the ' promoter,' delivered when Al- 
brecht took his doctor's degree. But the 
reasons offered for such a statement are not at 
all convincing, though it may be as Mr. Herr- 
mann says. It is certain that more than one 
was made a doctor of civil law under Sacco, 
and that Albrecht was not the only one who 
came from far away to take that academic 
honor, and, besides, the humanists were so 
generally fond of exaggerations, that we are 
not compelled to take their high-sounding 
phrases literally. 

Now for the last and, perhaps, the most im- 
portant essay, ' Clarissimarum feminarum lau- 
dacio,' as we find it in the appendix of Al- 
brecht's large Latin book. As Mr. Herrmann 
himself recognizes (p.vi), Albrecht belonged to 
a group of men whose historic task and merit 
it was to introduce into Germany as many as 
possible of the treasures of classical literature, 
without changes either in form or contents. 
It seems to us as if there were too much in- 
dependence and individuality of style and 
thought in that 'laudacio,' to let us attribute 
its authorship to Albrecht. We give him the 
honor of the second revised edition as it ap- 
pears in the Munich cod. lat. 650, but not of 
the original conception as it exists in the above- 
named appendix. If we do not accept Mr. 
Herrmann's hypothesis on this point, the con- 
clusions drawn from it must also fall ; namely, 
that Niklas von Wyle in his sixteenth trans- 
lation largely plagiarized Eyb's work. We 
believe that he simply used the same Latin 
original as Eyb, and the same explanation 
must be given in regard to the other passage 
which Wyle is alleged to have borrowed from 
Eyb. Those pleas for full liberty in literary 
subjects, especially about love in its more 
sensual aspects, did certainly not originate in 
Germany ; they must have formed part of the 
apologies that the first humanists used against 
heir narrowt scholastic assailants. Both Wyle 
and Eyb went back to the same original, 
which they found among their humanistic 



writings, gathered during their stay in Italy. 

Max Blau. 
Thayer Academy, South Braintree, Mass. 



THE ENGLISH RELIGIOUS DRAMA. 

The English Religious Drama. By Kathe- 
rine Lee Bates. New York : MacMillan and 
Co., 1893. 8vo, pp. 254. 

This work embodies a brief course of lectures 
delivered in the Summer School of Colorado 
Springs, July, 1893. These lectures have been 
recast as five chapters, the first of which deals 
with the Latin Passion plays and Saint plays, 
the second and third survey the Miracle or 
Mystery plays of England, and the fourth 
discusses the dramatic values of these plays. 
The fifth chapter treats of the Moralities, and 
recognizes the dependence of the Elizabethan 
drama upon these antecedent dramatic forms. 
A bibliography is appended, which is in large 
part a reproduction of Stoddard's "References 
for Students of Miracle Plays and Mysteries," 
but contains also some additional information 
in the form of notes. 

It must be said that, viewed as lectures for 
a Summer School, these seem exceptionally 
compact and comprehensive, — a pretty severe 
course for a summer audience. The subject 
matter is foreign to the interests of the gener- 
al student and is not easily unified, but Miss 
Bates' agreeable style effectually preserves 
her book from tediousness, although I fear that 
in a few places, perhaps in the risumt of the 
cycles, interest may have flagged. 

The author has collected about all the infor- 
mation current among the authorities prior to 
and including ten Brink. These writers, with 
few exceptions, gathered striking, but often 
unrelated, facts about the plays, viewing them 
rather as curiosities of literature than as im- 
portant works. They were not careful to dis- 
tinguish modes of presentation that were con- 
tinental from such as were English, or to mark 
the differences between plays that did not 
belong even to the same century. That an 
author, working at second-hand with such 
authorities, should occasionally draw a false 
inference or give undue emphasis, is to be 
expected. The reader, who is conversant 
with the chaotic accumulation of data with 
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